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or a cotton-broker would see it quite differently;
but then neither of them would be capable of that
impressionistic touch about the heads of the elephants.
In a rather different sense his attitude to life is
extremely un-physical.    He is a man who lives
through his eyes and ears rather than through his
hands and muscles.   Actually his habits were not so
sedentary as this seems to imply.   In spite of rather
poor health and physique, he was active to the point
of restlessness, throughout his life he was a remarkable
walker, and he could at any rate carpenter well
enough to put up stage scenery.   But he was not
one of those people who feel a need to use their
hands.   It is difficult to imagine him digging at a
cabbage-patch, for instance.   He gives no evidence
of knowing anything about agriculture, and ob-
viously knows nothing about any kind of game or
sport.   He has no interest in pugilism, for instance.
Considering the age in which he was writing, it is
astonishing how little physical brutality there is in
Dickens's novels.    Martin Chuzzlewit and Mark
Tapley, for instance, behave with the most re-
markable mildness towards the Americans who are
constantly menacing them with revolvers and bowie
knives.   The average English or American novelist
would have had them handing out socks on the jaw
and   exchanging  pistol   shots   in   all   directions,
Dickens is too decent for that; he sees the stupidity
of violence, and also he belongs to  a cautious
urban class which does not deal in socks on the jaw,
even in theory.   And his attitude towards sport is
mixed up with social feelings.   In England, for
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